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TRIAL OF COL. BURR. 


{ Continued from page 342.) 


Saturday, June | 3th. 


The chief justice having concluded 
his opinion, Mr. Mc Rae made some 
remarks in an address to the court, re-| 
lative to an expression which had fall-' 
en from the chiet justice—* if the 
present prosecution terminates as 1s 
wished on the part of the United 
States.”” He hoped that nothing had 
fallen from gentlemen engaged in the 
prosecution, and nothing had appeared 
in their conduct, which indicated a 
wish to convict Aaron Burr. His 
feelings would be severely wounded 
by any such imputation. 

The chief justice replied that it was | 
not his intention to insinuate that the 
attornies for the prosecution, or that} 





science was satisfied with the course 
which he had pursued, and that he 
should attempt to secure the same 
sentiment in future, and provided he 
enjoyed that satisfaction, he should be 
indifferent to the opinion of others ; 
and should pursue his own judgment. 
He asked whether he might send up 
the witnesses to the grand jury. - 

Mr. Burr pressed on the court the 
necessity of giving the supplemental 
charge. ‘That it was necessary, in or- 
der to instruct the jury to separate 
what was proper from what was im- 
proper. ‘That if the charge was not 
delivered for several days, ihe jury 
might in the mean time be receiving 
false impressions, which it would be 
impossible to separate from their dis- 
cussions, even after the charge was 
delivered. He thgught that the wit- 
nesses ought not to go to the grand 
jury till the charge was delivered. 

Chief justice replied that on Mon- 


the administration had wished - the | day morning, if all preliminary points 
conviction of Col. Burr. whether guil-| were settled, he would deliver the 
ty or innocent ;. that his assertion was . charge. 

this: gentlemen had so often and so| Mr. Hay then requested the clerk 
uniformly asserted that Col. B. was to swear four of the witnesses. Tho- 
guilty, and they had so often repeated, mas Truxton, Benjamin Stodde#t, and 
it before the testimony was perceived Stephen Decatur, were accordingly 
on’ which that guilt could alone be'sworn, and conducted to the jury 


substantiated, that it appeared to him 
probable that they were not indiffer- 
ent on the subject. : 

Mr. Mc Rae wished to point out to 
the court a difference between the opi- 
nions and wishes of the counsel for 
the prosecution. From the testimony 
they thought it probable. that Aaron 
Burr was guilty, but they had no wish 
to convict him at all events. 

Mr. Hay observed that his con- 

VOL. If. 


room. 

Mr. Burr hoped that the court 
would immediately take up the sup- 
plemental charge to the jury. What 
_was the objection which the attorney 
. for the United States has submitted to 
your honour, and on which you seem- 

ed to entertain some doubts ‘ 








Chief pan It is, whether the 
statute of Edward VI. is now in force 
in this country. 
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Mr. Randolph. We are ready on . 
that point. 

The clerk then proceeded to call 
four other witnesses to the book ; but 
when. Erick Bollman appeared, Mr. 
Hay addressed the court to the follow-. 
ing effect: 

Before Mr: Bolhnan is sworn, I 
must inform the court of a particular 
and not immaterial circumstance. He, 
sir, has made a full communication to 
the government of the plans, the de- 
signs, and views of A. Burr. 

As these communications might 
eriminate Dr. Bollman before the 
grand jury, the President of the Unit- 
ed States has communicated to me 
this pardon, (holding it in his hand) 
which I have already offered to Dr. 
B. He received it in a very hesitating 


fectialibefore it was pleaded to an in- 


ictment if open court. 
Mr. Hay inquired whether Dr. B. . 


might not pass to the grand jury. 
The chief justice asked what would 
be the diffégence between sending him 
now and some time hence, when the 
question about his pardon shall have 
been settled. Mr. Hay wished to 
have the evidence introduced in a 
chronological order. ‘The ofher wit- 
nesses were,#Mowever, sent up, and 
Dr. B. suspended. 

Mr. Hay then preposed to send Dr.. 
B. to the grand jury, and proposed. as. 
the alternative that he should be in- 
dicted. 

Mr. Martin declared that Dr. B. 
was not to be alarmed by such me- 
naces, He sani that there was. ho 





manner; and I think informed me 
that he knew not whether he should or | 
should. not accept it. He took it, as | 
he informed me, for the purpose of | 
taking advice of counsel. He return- | 
edit in the same hesitating manner ; | 
he would neither positively accept ner | 
refuse it. My opinion is, that Dr. B. 
cannot, under these circumstances, 
possibly criminate himself. This par- 
don will completely exonerate him 
from all the penalties of the law. I) 
believe his evidencé to be extremely | 
material. In the presence of this, 
court I offer this pardon to him, and if. 
he refuses, I shall deposit it with 
the clerk for his use. Will you, sir, | 
(addressing himself to Mr. Bellman) | 
accept this pardon ? ) 
Mr. Bollman. No, I will not, sir. 
Mr.gHay then observed that Dr. 
Bollman must be carried up to the 
grand jury with an intimation that he | 
had been pardoned. | 
Mr. Martin observed that it had al- | 
ways been Dr. B.’s intention to refuse 
this pardon, but he had not positively , 
refused it, because he wished to have! 
an opportunity of publicly rejecting it.1 
Erick Bollman, William Duane, | 
Peter Taylor, and ———— Allbright, 
were then sworn by the clerk. 


Mr. Martin did not suppose that 
Dr. Bollman’s pardon was real or ef- 


' 
{ 





doubt but Dr. B. would go to the grand 


jury, but the question was, whether he 
was’ pardoned or not. If the execu- 
tive refuses to pardon him, he is not 
pardoned ;. but, said Mr. Martin, if he 
chooses to decline his pardon, he 
stands in the same situation of other 
witnesses, who cannot be forced te eri- 
minate themselves. 
Mr. Hay regretted extremely the 


loss of Dr. B.’s testanony, as he be- 


lieved it to be material: he trusted, 
however, that he should obtain it, 
though reluctantly given. Dr. Boll- 
mun, he observed, possessed so much 
zeal, that he would encounter the risk 
ef being indicted fer high. treason. 
Whether he should appear before the 


| grand jury under the circumstance of 
'a pardon being annexed to his name, | 


might be an object of distinct arrange- 
ment. [In the mean time he might 
go up without such notification. Coun- 


'sel for Mr. Burr acquiesced. Chief 


justice. Whether he is really parden- 
ed or not, I cannot at-_present declare. 
{ must take time to deliberate. 

Mr. Ffay again asked Dr. Bollman 
if he accepted the pardon, and was an- 
swered again in the negative. Mr. 
Hay observed. that if the grand jury 
had any doubts about the questions 
proper to be put to..Dr. Bollman, they 
might apply te the court for jinstruc- 
tions, but he asserted, “ Dr. Ball- 
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man is a pardoned man.” He wished | 
him sent up to the grand jury certified | 


that he was pardoned. He made this 
motion that the gentlemen who wish- 
ed to discuss the question, might have ; 
an opportunity of produ@ing their ar- 
guments.  _ 

Mr, Williams, counsel for Dr. Boll- 
man, observed, 

1. That the rule of law was, that no 
man should be boundyto answer any 
question which should ‘accuse himself. 
i Mc Nally, Ev. 256. 2 Haw. c. 46-2 

2. He should not be bound to an- 
swer any question which should accuse 
himself of a misdemeanor. | Mc 
Nall. 256. 

3. He shall not be called upon to | 
calumniate himself. 1 Mc Nall. 236. | 
2-Sta. Trials, 822. 1035. ‘labsbo- | 
rough’s case. | 

4. He is not. to defame himself. 1 | 
Me Nail. 256. 258. 2 Sta. T. 439, 

5. Not to answer ensnaring ques- | 
tions. Mc Nall. 256. | 

6. To ask a man if he is a Roman | 
catholic, is not permitted. Mc Nall. 
257. 9 Sta. T. 414. 2 Dougl. 593. 

7. Not bound to answer any ques- | 
tion which tends to criminate himself. | 
Mc Nall. 257. 4 Sta. T. 605, 606. 

8. The case of Goosely, in this— 
court, upon the trial of Reynolds, was , 
called, who had been acquitted, the 
day before by the grand jury. So 1. 
Blacks. Ress. 27. | 
» The rule of law is the same, even if 
the man be pardoned. 

1. A witness, although pardoned, 
shall not be bound to cailumniate him- 
self; for the parden having placed 
him in statu quo, no question shall be 
asked him which shall tend to make 
him contemptible, or do away the be- 
nefit of the pardon. ! Mc Nall. 256. | 
2. Sta. I. 822, 1035. If braind to ac- | 
knowledge”® himself acquainted with 
any treason, he was guilty of avery high | 
misdemeanor, and would therefore do 
away the pardon. But court cannot | 
notice pardon, unless a pardon by State; | 
for if under great seal and accepted, 
yet it would be error in the court to al- 
low it, if not pleaded. 2 Haw. ch. 37. 





' criminate 





sec. 59. sec, G4, 65. 5 Bar. 294, If 


party only entitled upon pleading it 
then if he refuses, cqurt cannot take 
notice of it. Here party ee 
court must say not pardoned; for un- 
til it is pleaded, party liable to be ‘pu- 
nished. For it he pleads not guilty, 
the court would not aliow him to plead 
it afterwards. 2 Haw. ch, 37. See 
59. Bar. 294. 

The witness must be the jucge of 
the necessity. 

1. Because he only can know what 
the answer is, and the bearing it will 
have. 2. If the court decide, they 
must know what would be the answer, 
and get that from the witness to cri- 
minate himself: which I have shown 
he'is not bound to do. 

If it be objected that by this me®ns 
no witness would give evidence against 
the accused, it may be answered, 1. 
The refusal is upon oath, because he 
affirms that to answer it, would be to 
criminate himself 2. You have the 
same obligation on him to answer that 
truly, as to speak truth upon any other 
subject. 3. If he perjure himself in 


‘that, he would certainly do it to get 


clear of giving evidence against the 
accused. 4. It is his privilege not to 


-answer any question having that ten- 


dency. 5. This rule is upon the fol- 
lowing authorities:——-The court, ina 
case in 1743, in 4 Sta. T. 414. note, 
states, to wit, “if you think it will 
yourself, you need not an- 
swer it.” 1! McNall. 257. 8 It is 
put to the witness, and not to the court, 
because he knew what was to be thé 
answer: if it be objected that nothing 
is evidence against him which he may 
sav on oath, the answer is, that it has 
been otherwise decided. 2 Dougl. 
593. 

Mr. Martin suggested a few addi- 
tional authorities. Stated that there 
were two kinds of pardon in England : 
one by Parliament, and the other by 
the Great Seal. ‘The first exempted 
an individual from the cognizance of 
the court, as to the particular crime 
with which he might stand charged. 
But that the batter was no bar to a ‘u- 
dicial prosecution, and was not effec- 
tual till it had been pleaded and allow- 
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ed in court. Mr. M. quoted authori- 
ties to show that no witness, however 
exempted from the charge and neces- 
sity of criminating himself, can be 
made to discredit. himself by his own 
testimony. 

Mr. Mc Rae. It is uncertain whe- 
ther Mr. Bollman will answer the 
questions propounded to him. It is 
not necessary to determine this point 
at the present time, _We hope that 
he will appear in the character of an 
honourable man ; and not refuse te an- 
swer the interrogatories of the grand 
jery-. But if he should refuse to pur- 
sue that course it will then be time 
enough to brmg a discussion before 
the court. 

Mr. Hay thought little argument 
necessary. Dr. B. was a pardoned 
man, and hoped the court would certi- 
fy that fact for the instruction of the 
grand. jury. Gentlemen seem to con- 
cede every point for which they are 
contending. Why do they expatiate 
on the consequences. of a pardon, if 
they do not consider one as already 
established? As te the effect of a par- 
don, it is a distinct question, on which 
the court may hereafter instruct the 
grand jury. - But he wished the court 
merely to certify that he was par- 
‘doned. 

Mr. Martin said that most of the 
authorities had borne upon the exist- 
ence of a pardon, and not upon its ef- 
fects. 

Chief justice. Have any of you au- 
thorities to show when the pardon ope- 
rates! 

Mr. Martin. From the time of 
pleading. 

C.J. Suppese the pardon to be lost, 
is it valid ? 

Mr. Martin. If it be proved that he 
had pleaded it to an indictment. I 
presame an exemplification would an- 
swer the purpose. 

Mr. Martin said that if Bollman had 
not refused this pardon, it would have 
been an admission of guilt. 

The man who did so much to res- 
cue the Marquis la Fayette, and has 
been knewn at so many courts, bears 
too great a regard for his reputation to 





abandon his honour through fear of un» 
just persecution. 

Dr. Bollman was sent up to the 
grand j jury without any particular no- 
tification.* 

The qu whether he is pardon- 
ed, reserved for future discussion, 

Mr. Botts observed that. there was 
one pomt inthe supplemental charge 
which he would notice. Inone part the 
clause of the constitution relating te high 
treason Is quoted, which recoguizes 
the necessity of two witnesses to prove 
an overt act. Ina subsequent part it 
seemed to be implied that One witness 
to an overt act was sufficient. 

Chief justice. Though the constitu- 
tion declares. that two witnesses are 
necessary to produce conviction, yet 
they may not be so absolutely necessa- 
ry to authorize an indictment. My 
present impression is, that though 
there may be two witnesses to the ge- 
neral charge of treason, ycc that one 
witness may be sofficient for ohe act, 
and another for another. Ch. justice 
quoted the statute of Ed. VE. and ob- 
served that the law books made this 
distinction between a trial and indict- 
ment. 

Mr. Hay. There is on important 
question worthy of our consideration. 
In your supplemental charge, sir, you 
have referred to the statute of Edward 
Vf. But no such statute is now in 
force here. A general law of the 
Virginia legislature, m and 
———-, swept off all British law; and 
then they set to re-enacting such as 
were congenial with our form of go- 
vernment. But this statute was cer- 
tainly in force at the time of the com- 
mencement of our revolution; and 
the question is, whether, if it was in 
force then, it is in force now. Do 
gentlemen contend that we are bound 
by a statucc which the government has 
not adopted £ 

At the close of the court, the chief 
justice observed, as the editor (of the 
Richmond Enqurrer) is informed that 
he had explained the sense in which 
the words which had been remarked 
upon by Mr. Mc Roe, had been em- 
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they should remain in the written opi- 
nion. ‘That he did+not perceive that 
they were calculated to excite any 
feeling ; but as it was not his inten- 
tion to’ convey an idea that a convic- 
tion, right or wrong, was wished ; and 
as that idea might be inferred, and 
might be thereafter attathed to them 
‘by those who might see the opimion, 
without hearing the explanatory words ; 
he had expunged them accordingly : 
“+ was Wished” were expunged when 
the editor received the written opi- 
‘nion. 
Adjourned till Monday. 
( To be continued.) 


¢v 


The following is one of the most pathe- 
tic pieces we have ever read; and in argu- 
‘ment is not less iucid than it is irresistible 
an its appealto the best feelings of huma- 
nity. Notwithstanding its length, and 
the press of other matter, we give it 
without abridgment, .as every sentence 
contains an important lesson fer our coun- 
trymen. The editor of this paper is not 
the personal friend.of Col. Burr, and das 
always been opposed to.his politics. But he 
avould -wish to see no man hented down 
dy extra-judicial proceedings ; for of all 
sorts of despotism that of the multitude, 
in. whieh every man plays the tyrant, is 
the most dreadful. 

If private persons are to set themselves 
ever the heads of our courts; denounce 
the ceunsél employed for or against the 
accused, and devote by acclamation the 
respondent to the infernal gods, we may as 
well annihilate all forms of law; pro- 
ceed to tear in pieces the man who has 
the misfortune of being suspected; and 
act afresh in this country all the enormities 
of the worst periods of the French revo- 
lution. 


BALTIMORE, July 23, 180F. 
Messrs. Zebulon Hollingworth, John 
Gilpin, James Sewell, Thomas W. 
Vedsy. : 
GENTLEMEN, 
1 find from the public papers, that 
on the 4th of July, you respectively 








officiated in the respective characters 
of president, vice president, and. se- 
cretafies, at a meeting of the citizens 
of Cecil county, held at Elkton, to 
celebrate the anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independencé; and it is as persons 
who officiated in those characters, and 
in consequence of your conduct on 
that occasion, that I now take the H- 
berty of addressing you. 


On the 4th of July, 1776, we declar- 
ed ourselves independent states, free 
from the tyranny and despotism of any 
nation on the earth, and proceeded to 
establish governments for the saered 
security of the property, the reputa- 
tion, the liberty, and the life of every 
person, who should be so far blest as 
to be citizens of those governments. 
We then pledged ourselves to the 
God of the universe, that the property, 
the reputation, the liberty, and the life 
or every citizen should be safe, should 
be protected against the tyranny of the 
one or the many—and should only be 
‘taken from them by the laws of their 
country, faithfully, honestly, and impar- 
tially dispensed, by an cpen, fair, izm- 
hartial trial, decided upfion legal evidence, 
in which every benefit to be had from 
counsel, is secured by the constitution 
to the citizen, who is as to either as- 
sailed. 

Let me now ask you, gentlemen, to 
what use, or more properly, abuse, did 
you turn the anniversary of that day? 
Was your conduct calculated to pre- 
serve and secure those blessings, for 
the enjoyment of which the people of 
America heretofore hazarded all that 
was dear? Or was it calculated to 
render them more insecure than even 
under Asiatic despotism ?- 

Let me examine this question. ] 
have seen your lists of toasts drank on 
that day, as published by yourselves. 

On your volunteers, 1 shall make 
no remarks—after seventeen bumpers 
had been drank, I can make great 
allowances for any thing that took 
place ; but for the toasts deliberately 
prepared, and. agreed to be drunk. on 
that day—myself, my fellow-citizens, . 
and the world at large, do and will 
hold you answerable. Three of those 
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toasts will be the subject of my ani- | will probably say. that the president of 
madversions. . the United States, in his message to 
The 7th is in the following words: | Congress, declared his gut to be 
The grand jurers lately impannelled flaced beyond doubt. 
at Richmond to indict the traitors of; . And after the length of time you 
their country, may their zeal and pa- have liveg, a length of time which has 
triotism in the cause of liberty, secure | whitened some of your heads—after 
‘them a-crown of immortal glory, and | the differentpublic appointments which 
the fruits of-their labour be a death- | some of you have executed, am I 
wound to all conspirators. | to put you in mind, that not onc,shil- 
The 8th—Luther Martin, the ex- | ling’s worth of your dirty fropferty can 
attorney general of Maryland, the be taken from you, without, your hav- 
mutual and highly respected friend of , ing an opportunity of being personally 
a convicted traitor— lay his exertions | heard, nor without legal evidence, de- 
to preserve the Catiline of America, | livered on oath in your presence, with 
procure him a humble coat of tar, and liberty on your part to cross examine, 
a plumage of feathers, that will rivalin _and by other evidence to contradict? 
finery all the mummeries of Egypt. | And yet you have to the utmost of 
~The ‘9th—Aaron Burr, the man your power, wantonly and wickedly 
who orice received the confidence of a assailed the good name, fame and repu- 
free people—may his treaciiery to his tation of Col. Burr, upon no evidence ! 
country exhalt him to the scaffold, and You have done what is still more wick- 
hemp be his escort to the republic of ed—you have without any evidence, 
dtist and ashes. assailed his life! For, are you now, for 
To any person of common sense, the first time, to be instructed, that 
who possesses one sentiment of can- whenever a person is to be tried for a 
dour, one human feeling of the heart, charge, which is punishable with death, 
it would be supposed, that none but he who endeavours to prejudice and 
dzmonis from hell, could on such an inflame the public mind against him; 
occasion, have deliberately prepared he who does any act of a tendency to 
and drank the foregcing toasts, unless prevent the accused from having a fait, 
they had the most perfect knowledge dispassionate, impartial trial, is in the 
of Col. Burr’s guilt. And even in eyeofGod, guilty ofas murderousan in- 
that case, he would naturally conclude teytion, as if he attempted to plunge a 
the persons to be savages or descendants dagger to his heart !. Equally murder- 
of savages, who when they kill their ous, but infinitely more cowardly—_as 
prisoner, feast their inhuman souls with the danger of punishment in the first 
every cruelty of torture. ‘case is meant to. be avoided? What 
But, gentlemen, have you any know- think you, gentlemen; of the cowardly 
lédge that Col Burr is guilty of trea- , wretch, who, anxious, for the blood of 
son, or of any other offence? Doth an enemy, but fearful of danger or of 
either of you know of one single fact , punishment, slips a stilletto into the 
toprove upon him guilt of any kind? hand of an assassin, and points to the 
Why have you rot come forward and | victim? What think you of yourselves 
informed your government? And why | and the rest of those who drank your 
had I not the pleasure of seeing you | savage toasts Would you not have 
as witnésscs at Richmond ? 7 swallowed the beverage in your glasses, 
“I know your answer. You must! had it been the blood of Col. Burr, 
confess that you have no personal | with more pleasure than the juice of 
knowledge cf any thing criminal that|the grape? Would not those who 
has been committed by Col. Burr, but | could express such savage delight in 
that in the Aurora, the Argus, and | the hope of his death, could they do it 
matiy other democratic papers, you’! with impunity, rip open his breast, 
have seefi him charged with not only | tear out his heart, gnaw it with their 
misdemeanors, but treason, nay, you | teeth, and suck down its blood. as act- 
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ed the blood thirty Parisians towards 
the amiable, the accomplished, the 
beautiful Lamballe! And know you 
not that the gentleman, whose death 
would be such a feast to your savage 
souls, has « daughter as amiable, as ac- 
complished, as lovely as was Lamballe: 
And to her you have been drinking a 
life of wnutterable misery ! You may 
possibly think this language severe, 
but in a.case like this, 7o /enguge can 
be severe, 

I would, wish to harrow up every 
feeling of your souls, if indeed such 
souls can have any feeling! 

You have toasted the grand jury, 
when you knew not whether they did 
right or wrong; when you knew not 
whether the persons indicted, are trai- 
tors or.innocent citizens; whether the 
grand jury were actuated by zeal and 
patriotism, in the cause of liferty, or 
by aeal and sycophancy in the cause of 
persecution; whether their conduct 
deserves a crown of immortal glory, or 
a noose of immortal infamy; for you 
have no knowledge that can enable you 
to decide upon the propriety or impro- 
priety of their cenduct. The toast, 
therefore, only stands staring you in 
the face, to your eternal dishonour, as 
a proof of your ferocity against colonel 
Burr. Nor, gentlemen, will the grand 
jury thank you for the toast. They 
were gentlemen of honour, of worth, of 
hymanity ; they were not actuated by 
the hellish wish, that the persons, con- 
concerning whose conduct they were 
to inquire, should prove to be guilty ; 
nor did they, in returning the bills true, 
feel an infernal pleasure. No, sirs, 
not a man of that grand jury assented 
to the finding of the bills, whose heart 
will not enjoy exquisite pleasure should 
their innocence, on a fair, impartial tri- 
al before a petit jury, (if, indeed, such 
a trial can be had, and which you have 
murderously endeavoured to prevent,) 
be madewananifest. Nota friend of the 
gentleman indicted, blames the grand 
jury:  Butyou are to be informed, that 
the grand’ jury can only act upon evi- 
dence selected, and sent to them for the 
very fiurpose of proving. guilt ; examl- 
ned ex parte ;..and that ferpury can 


there appear unappalled! And_ ate 
you to be informed, that the benign 
spirit of our laws, even alter indictment, 
prestmes innecence ! Those laws that 
are said to be our. government, which 
you are bound to support,.and yet you, 
ood, virtuous republicans, who boast 
of your love of liberty, your sacred re- 
gard for the laws, and who call your- 
selves the protectors, the guardians of 
the rights of every man, hare thought 
proper, not only to frresume guilt, but 
have presumed to hold up to the indig- 
nation of your country, him whom the 
laws of your country presume to be in- 
necent * 

And now let me-inquire, who is this 
gentleman whose guilt you have pro- 
nounced, and for whose blood your 
fiarched throats so thrist ? Was he not 
a few years past adored by you next to 
your God, I mean your earthly God ? 
for whether you believe in adeity, who 
has any government over your “ re- 
jiublic of dust and ashes,” 1 know not. 
Were you not then his warmest ad- 
mirers? Did he not then possess every 
virtue ? Had he then one sin—even a 
single weakness of human nature? he 
was then in power. He had then in- 
fluence. You would then have been 
proud of his notice. One smile from 
him would have brightened up all your 
faces—one frown would have lengthen- 
ed all your visages. 

But he is now a private citizen—he 
is now no lenger in power—he is now 
persecuted ! And, behold, he is now a 
Catiline,—he is now a traitor,—your 
praycrs are now that he may be exalt- 





ed to the scaffold—tkat hemp may be 
his escort to the republic of “ dust and 
‘ashes ;” and to these invocations. you 
have prostituted the anniversary of a 
'a day, which only ought to bevheld 
dear as long as the government,, con- 
sequently established, shall sacredly 
protect property, reputation, liberty, 
and life. 

Go, ye holiday, ye sunshine-frie¢nds, 
—ye time-servers,—ye criers of Ho- 
sanna to day, and crucifiers to-morrow, 
eo hide your heads if possible, from 
the contempt and detestation of every 
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virtuous, every honourable inhabitant 
of every clime. 

Your eighth toast, as it personally re- 
jates to myself, gives me no uneasiness. 
I only notice it, as proving the accurs- 
ed malignity of your hearts, towards 
col. Burr. 

As to myself, I have never insulted 
or injured a single individual, who, on 
that occesion; celebrated the day. In 
the whole company I had not a per- 
sonal enemy, hor was there a man 
among you that had reason to be so; 
with many of that company, perhaps 
with all, [ had been personally ac- 
quainted. I had been 1n habits of re- 
ceiving and returning polite attentions ; 
on some, at least, of the company, I 
had conferred benefits; nor wes there 
one man in the company, on whom | 
would not have conferred any benefit 
he needed, and in my power with pro- 
priety to have bestowed.-—Nay, so well 
do I know you all, and the good wiil 
that you possess for me, that I have 


the most perfect confidence, had I ar- | 


rived at Elkton the moment afier you 
had drank your eighth toast, and enter- | 
ed your room, you 1 would have received 


would have requested me to share | 


im the festival; and your politeness | 
would have induced you to have sup- | 


pressed your ninth and tenth toasts. 
Having thus done you justice, hav- 


ing acquitted the company to a man of , 


any personal resentment against me, let 
me state what was my conduct, which 
induced you deliberately»to prepare, 
and deliberately to drink the eighth 
toast. 

I had appeared as one of col. Buri’s 
counsel ; 
tution most sacredly secure to him the 
benefit of counsel? Can it then be said 
that a person shall be criminal, or even 
censurable, for doing what your consti- 
tution authorizes him to do? Nay, if 
by public clamor, counsel is to be in- 
timidated and prevented from appear- 
ing for the accused, is not the constitu- 
tion thereby violated? Andis not the 
accused thereby deprived of a constitu- 
tional ‘right, and if convicted, unconsti- 
tutionally convicted ? 





and pray. doth not the consti- | 


| 


me in the most friendly mauner; you | | 


_ try afterwards :” 





But I appeared in } in his defence as hi as “his 
friend, not merely as ap attorney for 
my fee-—And how long has it been, or 
upon what maxim is it established, chat 
to do an authorized acl, from motives 
of friendship, is less honourable than 
from motives of sordid interest ? 

But you will say that you believe 
him guilty of treason. J reply, you 
have no legal evidence on which you 
can found this belief. 1 will turther 
say, that I, who have infinitely better 
information on the subject, beiieve 
Co}. Burr to be as innocent of any 
thing treasonable, in act or intent, as 
the infant unborn; and that I believe 
the executive of the United States is 
at this time of the same opinicn—And 
for the truth of this assertion | appeal 
to my God. And I further answer, 
that if col. Burr was as guilty of trea- 
SON, as Ro, without any knowledge of 
the fact, declare him to be, yet He is 
entitied to a fair and impartial trial ; 
and the constitution secures to him the 
benefit of counsel. You will perhaps, 
as_your last resort, for in truth you 
have no other, tell me that at all events 
you wish him to be huiig, and there- 
fore are enraged at every thing which 
interferes with your wishes. Then, 


sirs, you ought to proceed in the true. 


French style, for which indeed you 
appear quite ready—*“ Hang first, and 
it would save a world 
of trouble, and gratify many a re- 
vengelul malignant fiend. 

The whole burthen of my crime is 
resolved to this—That I -have, in a 
case where the honour, the life of a 
friend, and the happiness of all who 
are dear to him, are at stake, had the 
hardihood, even although it might pre- 
vent you from feasting on his blood, 
to offer to him, from motives of friend- 
ship, those services which the trifling 
abilities my God Hath kindly bestowed 
on me, may enable me to render him. 
I have thrown my body as a shield be- 
tween the dagger of the assassin and 
the heart attempted to be My : 

And for this conduct, for which, if 
history records the event, I shall be 
respected as long as the page of histo- 
ry shall last, by all the worthy and 
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yes, for this conduct, not only who gave it? Yes, gentlemen, if my 

ocent, but praiseworthy, if any con- ' heart was like ‘yours, I might perhaps 
duct of man can be so, you, the advo- | take as savage a pleasure in beholding 
cates of the constitutioa—you, exclu-' his execution as it is evident you 


sive republicans—you, the supporters 
and advocates of the rights of man, 
and of a government of laws—you, 
the sworn enemies of despotism, 1) 
whatever shape it may appear—would, 
if in your power, arm an infuriated 
mob against a private individual who 


never gave you the slightest cause of | 


complaint—and would be glad to see 
him, if his life was spared, suffer in- 
sult and injury to the last extreme 
which couid be inflicted! Remen- 
bér, gentlemen, I only hold up to your 
view the mirror of truth ; blame your- 
sel¥es only for the monstrous images 
of deformity which meet your vision. 

In your toast you have particularly 
noticed me as “ the mutual and hi¢h- 
ly respected friend of an indicted trai- 
tor.” 

Remember, gentlemen, a few years 
ohly have passed since you boasted of 
your friendship for col. Burr. Your 
tongues, at that time, moved as quick- 
ly, and with as much ease, as doth the 
aspen leaf under the influence of the 


would take. 

A few words more, before we part. 
You have shown to the worida dispo- 
sition to expose ne to an cnraged 
mob—a disposition to see me sufier 
insult and injury, and what | suppose 
such beings as you would call dusgrace. 
My lite, I acknowiedge, is in the pow- 
er of an assassin—it is in the power of 


‘an infuriated multitude; but to me 


that is a consideration which never 
hath nor never will influence my con- 
duct. I know that I must die—To 


me, who have lived longer than I had 
‘a right to expect, the time when it 


shall take place is not to myself of 


‘much consequence; nor do I know 


that itis so- to my country; but there 
is a number of individuals to whose fe- 
licity my life is of importance—for 
their sake, I would not rashly expose 
it. As to the manner in which my 
life shall terminate—whether  sur- 
rounded by friends, in my bed—whe- 
ther torn limb from limb by an enrag- 
ed mob—or whether perjury should 


atmosphere, in his praise ; and had I | “ exalt‘Me on the scaffold”—is to me 
then presumed to have treated his | herfectly indifferent: my future exist- 
name as you have treated it, I should , ence will not be thereby affected ; nor 
not have been surprised had I been | can I, by the manner of my death, nor 





tarred and feathered—and indeed 
should have thought that 1 richly de- 
served it. He was then your /olitical 
friend—such he never was to me—Our 
friendship has been frersonal ; our foli- 
tice have ever been different. Think, 
then, if my heart was such a heart as 
you possess—that my friendships were 
formed from political. motives only, 
and depended entirely upon the situa- 
tion of the person-—whether he was in 
power, or a private citizen—whether 
he was the object of executive favour- 
itism or persecution : Cannot you sup- 
pose such a heart might be gratified in 
the extreme, to see that power which 
he did bestow, which he only could have 
béstowed, upon one who now possesses 
power, (a ¢ruth Notorious, and which 
democracy hath often acknowledged) 
now exerted for the destgggtion of him 


~~ 


VilM 


; 





by brutal violence in my life, be dis- 
graced. I hold my reputation and my 
honour on a much surer tenure than 
the unstable voice of what is common- 
ly called popularity, to obtain which I 
never sacrificed one feeling of my 
heart, nor one duty which I owed ei- 
ther to God or to man. 

I am known, and I am resfiected, in 
every state and in every territory be- 
longing to the United States. I re- 
peat, J am REsPECTED—Do you wish 
to know why? Because my heart is 
the very reverse of thoge belonging to 
my Elkton toasters ; because I never 
intentionally injured a human being ; 
because, instead of increasing the mi- 
series of human life, I would, if possi- 
bie, render this world=a paradise ; be- 
cause My wishes have been proved 
sincere by my conduct, as far as my 
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fortune and my situation in life have 
given me power; and because it is 
known I am incapable to desert a friend 
in distress. 

On the subject of mobs, permit me 
to assure you, I fear no violence from 
any combination of American citi- 
zens.. By that description I mean all 
those, of whatever clime, who were 
here when the peace of 1783 took 
_ place, and the descendants of all such 
persons—My name disclosed, even 
should my person not be known, 
would, as to them, be a security from 
violence. 

I now, gentlemen, take my leave of 
you, most sacredly assuring you, that, 
as to what relates to. myself, I freely 
forgive you, and that I feel no resent- 
ment against you. My indignation 
. hath been excited and expressed a- 
gainst your conduct, on account of co- 
Jonel Burr—on account of Ms immedi- 
ate tendency, and your wicked inten- 
tion, to deprive him, in a case where 
his honour and his life are at hazard, 
of that fair, impartial trial, which the 
constitution aad laws of your country 
stand pledged to him that he should 
have ; of which pledge, with a sacri- 
legious hand, you have robbed him. 
And I have been actuated by a wish 
to express to the public my detesta- 
tion of, and as far as in my power put 
an end to, that infamous, that infernal, 
that murderous conduct, which has 
been common ia the democratic pa- 
pers, and too much countenafced in 
some of the federal papers—to make 
the press, which ought to be the guar- 
dian of liberty, the shield of inno- 
cence, and, even as to guilt, the angel 
of mercy—to make that press the de- 


mon of envy, hatred, and revenge—' 


the Molech of persecution, whenever 
personal or political enemies were to 
be hunted down: a practice not only 
the dishonour,and disgrace 6f this 
country, but under which no man can 
be safe: such has been the conduct of 
printers on a former occasion as to co- 
Jonel. Burr; such has been the con- 
duct of printers in the case of Sel- 
fridce; such has been the conduct of 
printers in the present case as to colo- 





nel. Burr; but you, gentlemen, have 
the ynparallelled guilt, which I hope 
will never be paralleled, of endeavour- 
ing to turn the fourth of July. into an 
auto defe on that day to burn your 
victims. 

And remember, gentlemen, what is 
colonel Burr’s case now, may be the 
case of any one of you hereafter, un- 
less you are protected by your insigni- 
ficancy. You may become obnoxious 
to individual hatred ; you may become 
obnoxious to some future administra- 
tion ; you may be accused of some ¢a- 
pital crime. Interest and influence, 
hatred and malice, may inflame the 
public mind against you ; the celebra- 
tors of the fourth of July may deyote 
you to a halter, before a jury whose 
minds have been poisoned against you ; 
you may be brought for trial, before a 
jury that has already prejudged your 
cause, from the public papers, as you 
have prejudged the cause.of col. Burr. 
Their fiat 1s to determine whether you 
die an ignominious death ;: whether 
your wives and children shall suffer 
despair and distraction. In such a si- 
tuation you will feel the infamy of that 
conduct of which you have boasted : 
and you will then know how to appre- 
ciate the merits of any gentleman who 
shall dare to advocate your cause even 
for the consideration of money, leay- 
ing friendship out of the question. 


LUTHER MARTIN. 
—a: GD =—- 


British account of ihe late outrage 
on the Chesafieaxe. 
Hauirax; (N.S.) Fly 10. 

His Majesty’s bring Columbine, Capt. 

Bradshaw, from the Chesapeake, on 

Saturday last, brought dispatches 

for Vice-Admiral the hon. G. C. 

Berkeley, relativeto a most unpleas- 

ing rencounter which took place on 

the 24th ult. between H. M. Ship 

Leopard, Captain. Humphreys, and 

the American frigate Chesapeake, 

Capt. Barron—ingegonsequence of 

proceeding to carry into effect the 

following der fpomahe comman- 
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~ der in chief on this station ; which | terms of peace and amity with each 
with the subsequent letter, &e. we | other. 


have extracted from the Gazette of 
Tuesday last. 


BY THE HONOURABLE 
GEORGE CRANFIELD BERKELEY, 


Vice-Admiral of the White, and com- 
mander in chief of his majesty’s 
ships and vessels employed in the 
river St. Lawrence, along the coast 
of Nova-Scotia, the Isiand of St. 
John and Cape Breton, the bay of 
Fundy, and at, amd about the island 
of Bermuda, or Somer’s island. 


WHEREAS, many seaman, sub- 
jects of his Britannic Majesty, and 
serving in his Majesty’s ships and ves- 
sels, as per margin, * while at anchor 
in the Chesapeake, deserted and enter- 


and openly paraded the trects of Nor- 


der the American flag, protected by 
the magistrates of the town, and the 
recruiting officer belonging to the 
above mentioned American Frigate ; 
which magistrates and naval officers 
refused giving them up, although de- 














Given under my hand, at 
Halifax, Nova-Scotia, 
the first day of June, 1807. 

(Signed) G. C. BERKELEY. 
To the respective Captuins and com- 

manders of his Majesty’sships and 

vessels on the North American sta- 

tion. 


| Extract of a letter from a Gentleman on 


board his Majesty's ship Leopard, dated 


CHESAPEAKE Bay, June 24, 1807. 
“We arrived here on the 21st’ inst— 


‘and, agreeably to the orders of the Hon, 


Vice-Admiral Berkely, (in the event of 
meeting the United States frigate Chesa- 
peake, to search her for deserters, of 
whom we had information), the next 
morning, the signal was made from the 
Bellona to proceed to sea, which we did, 
at 9 o’clock this morning: the Chesa- 


| peake was then passing the Bellona, about 
de on board the frigate Chesapeake, | three, : 
_E. with the wind at S. W. until eleven, 


three miles within us—We stood to the S. 


folk. in sight eA chin @ilenes om | when it shifted to E. which retarded the 
’ 2 9 Re 


progress of the frigate, being obliged to 
beat out—we kept on a wind, under easy 
sail, until she got within two miles of us, 


‘when she shortened sail, and we bore 
_down to her, we were about 12 or 14 


manded by His Britannick Majesty’s | 
consul, as well as the captains of the | 
ships from which the said men had de- | 


serted: the captains and.commanders | é; 
‘ter from captain Humphreys, saying, he 
‘hoped to be able to execute the admi- 


of his majesty’s ships and vessels un- 
der my commaiid, are therefore here- 


by required and directed. in case of 


meeting with the American Frigate 
Chesapeake, at sea, and without the 


limits of the U. States, to shew to the | 
Captain of her this order, and to re- | 


quire to search his ship for the deser- 
ters from the before mentioned ships, 


and to proceed and search for the) 


same ; and if a similar demand should 
be made by the American, he is per- 


mitted to search for deserters from | 


their service, according to the customs 
and usages of civilized nations, on 


— 
‘* Belleisle, Bellona, Triumph, Chiches- 
tery dlalifax, Zenobia ( cue). 


Vilha 


miles from the land; when sufficiently 
close, the captain hailed, and said he 
had dispatches from the British Comman- 
der in chief—the answer was, * send 
them on board, I shall heave too,” 
which he did accordingly—I was sent on 
board with the admiral’s order, anda let; 


ral’s order in the most amicable manner ; 
and, after the Commodore read the order 
and letter, he told me, his orders from his 
Government.were most peremptory in not 
suffering any foreigner to muster his 
ship’s company, but that he would write 
an answer to Capt. Humphrey’s letter, if I 


would be the bearer of it to him—after 





having answered in the affirmative, he 
wrote, saying that tne HAD NO DESERTERS, 
and that his instructions prevented si 
allowing the Chesapeake to be searched. 
—I returned with this answer, after 
being on board 40 minutes. As the Admi- 
ral’s order was positive, there was noval- 
ternative but force—so we we edged down 
to her, and.captain Humphreys hailed, and 
said, that Gommodore Barron must be a- 
ware that the order of the British Com- 
manderin Chief must be obeyed ; the dyiy 
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reply made to this, (which was thrice re- 
peated,) was, “ I do not understand what 
‘you say ;’—now as we were to windward, 
and heard distinetlyhis answers, it was 
evident he must also have heard. what 
Capt. Humpbreys suid—order's were then 
given to fire 2 shot a-cross her bows from 
the lower deck ; after a minute another ; 


and, miwo more, no satisfactory answer | 


being given, Captain Humphreys ordered 
the fre to be vpened on her, beginning 
with the foremost yun, and in succession 
after: but as the ordér was not perfectly 
understood, a broadside was poured into 
her. 


but as he only said he was going to send a 
boat on board, and as they were preparing 
to return the fire, it was supposed an arti- 
fice to gain time, and orders were again 
given to fire—two broadsides more were 
the result, when she struck. Twolieuten- 
ants, with several midshipmen, went then 
on board the Chesapeake to search for de- 
serters, and after being there three hours, 
returned with four—three belonging to the 
Melampus, and one to the Halifax; the 
latter is the fellow who abused lord James 
Townshend at Norfolk. Commodore 
Barron wrote to Captain Humphreys, say- 
img, that he considered the Chesapeake 
as Ins prize, and that he was ready to de- 
liver her to any person authorized to re- 
ceive her;—Capt. Humphreys replied, 


that as he had executed the orders of 


the commander in chief, -he had nothing 
more to do with her; that he must forth- 
with join the rest of the squadron, and 
that he not only lamented, mest sincerely, 
the necessity that compelled him to vio- 
lent measures, but that if he could ren- 
dcr the Chesapeake any service, he would 
cheerfully do it. In short, Capt Hum. 
phreys has conducted himself throughout 
the whole of this unpleasant transaction, 
im the most praisewortiy manner, as an 
officer and gent‘eman—he has more hu- 
manity in his eomposition than most man- 
kind ; you may then suppose his feelings 
were none of the most comfortable on 
this occasion. The Chesapeake returned 
but a few shot—they were scarcely pre- 
pared when we began, and were thrown 
mto such confusion, that the greatest part 
of the people deserted their quarters 

«¢ The number killed on board the Ches- 
apeake, according to their own statement, 
was 6—and 23 were wounded. 

“ Twenty-six shot went through the 
hull, seven between wind and water; 
the sails were completely riddled, and I 
have not a doubt but that in 10 minutes 
more she would have gone down, the sea 
deing so smooth, every shot told after the 


Commodore. Barron then hailed, | 
when orders were given to cease firing, | 





| first “broadside, which waschiefly at the 


ging. | 

“ Commodore Barron. was. slightly 
wounded in the leg by a splinter—he be- 
haved in the coolest way imaginable, and 
stood at the open gang-way the greatest 
part of the time.” 

If any thing can place this matter in a 
stronger light, we need only compare the 
assurances of Commodore Barron, with 
the result. Of the deserters claimed, six 
were taken out of the frigate, upon search. 
ing her, two were killed, and one jimped 
overboard. The gunner of his majesty's 
ship Chichester ; who basely deserted his 
country’s flag, was found dead, acting in 
that station, on board the American frigate, 
and many others were left by Captain 
Humphreys, because they could not be 
identified. 


et GB 
WAR, OR NO WAR? 

Is the anxious inquiry of. every 
American who is a frtend to his coun- 
try. Peace with honour, or -war per- 
petual, is the public sentiment. But 
let us, before we unsheath the sword, 
be assured that our cause is just, and 
that we may in full confidence .of our 
rectitude appeal to the God of armies. 

That the British im some shape or 
other have a right to reclaim their 
subjects who have deserted from their 
vessels, no rational person will deny, 
and report says that the principal 
question in dispute between Great- 
Britain and the UV. S. is, 


‘© Whether the U. S. will insist, at all 
hazards, that Great-Britain shall stipulate 
by treaty, that the American flag shall 
protect all seamen and passengers sailing 
under it, even if such seamén and passen- 
gers be British, Irish, or Scotch deserters, 
emigrating subjects, or refugee traitors ; 
and that all vessels bearing the American 
flag be exempt from search after such 
persons, in the seas which border on the 
British islands, as ‘well as on the high 
seas.” [ Col: Cen.’ 


This is indeed the substance of the 
cause of contention between the two 
nations. It was s so to be at the 
time that Mr. Jeffe in a most con- 
temptuousganner sent back the trea 
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ty with Great-Britain, without even | 


_ Enough, however, has transpired to 


condescending, as the constitution ! | put it beyond a reasonable doubt that a 
should seem. to require, to lay it be- | proper demand was made of these de- 


fore the senate. 


'Serters and mutineers, and that our 


What then could be done by Great. government refused to give them’ up. 


Britain ? She must either yield the 
principle for which she contends, or 
the must enforce it. Her yielding 
the pxinciple would, we. believe, not 
only be wrong in itself, but serious in 
its immediaté consequences to her, 
and we fear eventually so to the world, 
whose bulwark she stands, and whose 
battles she is fighting 

We learn from admiral Berkeley’s 
letter that 8 seamen had deserted from 
en board the Melampus and the Hali- 
fax, two British frigates, whom he de- 
termined to reclaim. These men 
were not only deserters, but muti- 
neers; for, says the editor of the Nor- 
folk Ledger, 

* As to the rising upon the cficer, we 
know it to bé a fact, as the editor was pre- 
sent when he related the circumstance. 
We know that the mayor was applied to, 


and that he refused to. give them up, be- 


cause he sud so.in the presence of the 
editor.” 


We have likewise imformation that 
these men were demanded at Wash- 


| ington, and refused : and, as was justly 


remarked by a writer m the United 
States Gazette, “in any other country 
the official letter of the commodore 
ould have been published as soon as 
t had come to hand; and long before 
this a court of inquiry would have 
been assembled to know what were 
the causes which led to the disgrace of 
our national flag. We should have 
been informed of the nature of the 
previous investigation of those sea- 
men’s situation. it as we are in a 
land of liberty, ms aevery bad 


use might be made of this know- 
ledge.” 





VilM 





Every one knows. that by the laws of 


ail nations deserters and nvatineers are 


considered as criminals of the deepest 
guilt; and indeed the toleration of 
their crimes would be a stroke at the 
vitals of society. 

According to the laws of all nations, 
the refusal of a government to surren- 
der'such criminals as have fled from 
justice to the nation within whese ju- 
risdiction the crime was committed, is 
considered as a just cause of war. 
The nation against whom the offence 
is committed, may wave, the right 
which such conduct gives. of declaring 
war, but that the right exists there can 
be no question. 

But it may perhaps be argued that 
the refusal of our government to sur- 
render these mutineers, might be a 
good ground for a declaration of war 
on whe part of the English govern- 
ment, but such refusal would not au- 
thorize the violent. proceedings by 
which the British attempted redress—- 
That after due attempts to settle the 
difference by negociation, if redress 
was refused, a formal declaration of 
war ought to precede the having re- 
course to fercible measures: But 


* It is not always necessary to autho- 
vize the having recourse to arms, that all 
methods of reconciliation have been ex- 
pressly rejected ; it is sufficient that there 
is good reason to believe that the enem 
would not enter into these measures wit 
sincerity ; that the issue of them could 
not be happy, and that a delay could only 
put the state if? greater danger of being 
oppressed. This maxim is incontestible, 
but the application of it to practice is ve- 
ry delicate. A sovereign, who would not 
be considered as a disturber of public re- 
pose, will not be induced abruptly to at- 
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tack him who has not refused pacific mea- 
sures; if he is not able to justify to the 
whole world that he has_reason to cousi- 
der these appearances of peace as an arti- 
fice tending to amuse and surprise him. 
To pretend to be authorized by mere sus- 
picions alone, is to shake all the foundations 
of the safety of nations.” Vattel, Book 
ai. Chap, Xv111. Sect. 334. 


Such is the law of nations. It is 
argued, however, that the American 
flag ought, in all cases, to protect what 
it covers. But even the American 
territory, the city of Washington, the 
capitol, or President’s closet, could not 
protect criminal fugitives from jus- 
tice ; and surely a national ship is not 
to be an asylum for felons. 

Besides the injustice of a war with 
Great-Britain, it would be at this time 
in the highest degree injurious to our 
own interests. It would be cutting off 
our right hand with our left. Will 
our purblind politicians never be con- 
vineed of a truth, which is as obvious 
as the cloudiess sun at its meridian, 
that if you take away the British navy, 
Bonaparte wiil be as absolute at Wash- 
ington as he is at Paris? Why would 
they. paralize the only arm, save that 
of Omnipotence, which can respite 
them from destruction? Do they not 
yet kr ow that France is fighting for 
empire, Great-Britain for indepen- 
dence, nay, for existence as a nation ? 
That her immense navy is the only in- 
strument which can prevent her im- 
mediate and inevitable ruin? That 
should she be conquered, her case 
would be much more deplorable than 
what the most gloomy imagination can 
conceive ; worse, infinitely worse, than 
would have been ours, if success had 
not attended our revolutionary exer- 
tions? No; having eyes, they ‘see 
not, and ears, they will not hear. 

It is high time to speak plainly on 
this subject. The interests of the 





om 





country most imperiously demand it. 


Our time-serving politicians  (some’ 


calling themselves federalists, as well 
as others have strove long to catch 
the gale of popular applause, by _pre- 
tending to be peculiarly hostile te 
Great-Britain. They have failed in 
their efforts, and have lost the conf- 
dence of one paity without Paining 
that of the other. © | 
Some will tell us that these are tory 
sentiments, To such I would reply, 
that they are the sentiments of an in- 
dependent American, who is no fur- 
ther friendly to Great-Britain than she 
proves herscif just and friendly’ to 
America and to mankind. That as 
Great-Britain is fighting for indepen- 
dence, the same principles which ac- 
tuated American whigs in our revolu- 
tionary struggles, ought to induce us 
at least to wish her success, instead of 
throwing our weight into the scale of 
opposition. Those who maintain 
different principles, are tories of a ve- 
ry vile species —They are French. to- 
rica—they are jacobin tortes—they are 
Bonaparte’s tories—VThey are pursu- 
ing measures, and-are the advocates of 
principles, which would place the 
world at the fect of France, and intro- 
duce a despotism into this and all 
other countries more dreadful than 


ever before scourged the human spe 


cles. 
a: 3 
The conduct of our government, 
with regard to the origin of the late 
unhappy ocourrence in the Chesa- 
peake, is thus afimadverted on by a 
writer in the U. S. Gazette. 


The tmuthis that @i the last four years 
we have had no cabinet, no government ; 
every thing. has been smothered, and the 
nation kept Mm utter darkness. Now and 


- then by mere accident, a ray of light 
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flashes across the universal gloom, just | 


This pamphlet is written wiih ability, 


enough to let the people see, that dangers | but it will undoubtedly be thought by ma- 


surround them on all sides. It appears to 
me, that until the government will unfold 
these mysteries, let the people see what 
they have, been negotiating about with all 


the nations of the earth for four yerrs; | 


what are the points in controversy; in 


what it ie that Great Britain refuses jus- | 


tice, and where ‘she is guilty of wrong ; 
I say until our government take the lead 
and dévelope their views and mezsures, 
both prudence and justice require at Icast 
moderation.—They have not even yet in- 
formed the country what the facts are in 
regard to the Chesapeake. Where those 
men deserters; were they demanded as 
such ; were they put on board the Chesa- 
peake in defiance ; was a challenge given 
to Douglas? I donot affirm these things, 
nor at ail justify the attack; but surely the 
public before they feel should know some- 
thing. 


The same writer in speaking of 
the probability of a war, in conse- 
quence of the folly and madness of our 
government has the following re- 
marks. 


And now, sir, be assured Iam not for 
sneaking out of a war; 1 think it must 
happen ; it has been broughton us, not by 
King George, but King Thomas ; it has 
been inyited by weakness, by temporising, 
by irritation, by ali that Siclechionne and 
timidity, and a wretched party going mob- 
courting policy could produce. In short 
we are on the eve of war. The British 
will not yield, fwhat we now must demand, 
and the country before it declares war, 
will have to change its administration or 
sink under the first blow, town meeting 
and democratic resolves notwithstanding. 

, Z. 


SS ee 


Accounts from Washington, state, that 

e Spaniards at Mobile, have seized 200 
stands of arms, and a quantity of ammuni- 
tion belonging to the U. S. destinod from N. 
Orleans to fort Stoddart. 
was made by the Spanish commandant at 
Mobile, and§ afterwards approved by 
Governog General of the Floricas. 

Such is*the fruit of our boasted purchase 
of Louisiana ! 

—2 oo 


POLITICAL ‘... PHLET. 


A pamphlet, enti “THe Voice or 
TraurH, or, Thoughts on the affair be- 
tween the Leopard and Chesapeake,” has 


This seizure | 


; 
' 








| 
| 





4] ' 
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ny with too geat acerbity. It seems, 
however, that the fortiter in re ought not 
ut this period to be sacrificed to the suavi- 
ter in modo. The author reprobates the 
conduct of many of the federalists “im 
forming a junction with the Burr ‘and 
Lewis sections of the democratic party ; 


| and so far our sentiments ave in perfect 


unison with his. As respects the union of 
all parties ‘to resent the supposed outrage 
in the Chesapeake, it may be observed, by 
way of palliation, that when the proceedings 
took place in the Park, which have called 
forth so much: of the writer’s animadversion, 
the affray inthe Chesapeake had a totally 
different appearance from what it now 
wears. It then appeared to be the com. 
mencement of a war, in which it was the 
duty of every American to defend his 
country ; and Federalists the followers of 
Washington, could not be the last to take 
the field. The pamphlet on the whole! 
deserves the attention of every Ame- 
rican. We would particularly re- 
commend that part which pourtrays the 
dangers of French dominion, and points to 
Great-Britain as the conservator of the 
world, the last hope of nations not already 
within the grasp of French ambition. 


FOREIGN. 


Dantzic has capitulated. 800 pieces of 
artillery, and immense magazines of al¥F 


kinds have fallen into the hands of the 


French. The garrison marched out onthe 
27th of May, with Gen. Kalkreuth at its 
head. This garrison say, the French, at 
first consisted of 16,000 men, but was re- 
duced to 9000. 

The siege of Grandentz, has commenc- 
ed under the command of Gen. Victor. 
The French Emperor is reviewing his 
troops, and preparing toe commence the 
summer’s campaign with vigour. 

The Turks have been suecessful against 
the Russians at Ismail and Wallachia. 
The Russians have been obliged to raise 
the siege of Ismail and evacuate Wallachia- 

The Russians have taken the Castle cf 
Tinedas by assault. The head. of the 


« Tarkish Treasurer has been exposed cn 


the gates of the seraglio. He was con- 


| demned for not having taken measures for 


| England. 


ow —— 


/ 


the deience of the Dardanelles. 
A grand expedition ig fitting out from 
its destination is unknown. 
Military operations on the continent, are 
said to.be considerably checked, in conse- 
quence of the expectations of a general 


been published by Mr. J. Oshorn, No. 13, | peace, to be negociated under the medi- 
_ ation of. Austria. 


Park. 


Vilha 
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To the Editor of the Weekly Inspector. | 
Sir, 

The enclosed lines haye been written | 

upon the loss of the finest Canary bird | 

ps this country has produced. He | 

| the test compass and at the same. 

timewariety of notes I have heard from any - 
bird; and, whut was peculiar almost to 
himself, he sang during the night as much 
as in the gay: in short, sir, he literally 
smog. BP to death. Should you think 

the lines worth the trouble of your notice, | 

and haye a place for them in your excel- | 

lent paper, by inserting them you will 
ablige one of your readers. JULIA. 

New-York, Fuly 29, 1807. 


I. ro 
Sing, lovely bird, as thou wert wont to 


sing, 
And stthe the throbbings of my ach- 
ing head; 
From thy lov’d stores of mellow music 
brin 


s : 
Thy choicest song—and let it sweetly ring 
In varied excellence—thou tiny thng— 


For thou canst cheer the dying, or a-. 
wake the dead. 


II. 
Stretch wide thy little throat, in all its 


powers, 
And in full melody pour forth thy songs ; | 


Make glad the measure of my passing 
hours, 
Now soft, now slow, then quick, in dulcet 
showers 
Let fall thy notes, as when Apollo pours 
_ The rapid music, or the dying notes pro- 
longs. 


If. 
*Tis I who call thee, lovely bird, awake ! 
Why sleep’st thou, when thy friend a 
supphant pleads ? 
Canst thou not. fiom thy tiny slumber 
break ? 
Nor from thy dreams a duteous absence 
take, 
And to my soul thy fond affection speak ? 
If not, dear dird, sleep ali thy little na- 
ture needs. 
IV. 
Alas! my bird, thou hearest me no more ; 
Death’s icy hand hath chill’d thy little 


lay ; 
Gelid pats dead thou art !—thy chaunting 
power : 
A beauteous ruin lies—a wither’d lower— 
Are thy remains—and thy sweet notes are 


o’er; - ra 
Yet in my heart shall live and grow for 
aye. 





=n 
r 


mr: Ve 
Fare welt, sweet bird ! a lasting tong fare: 
well! 
I ne’er shall see thy beauteous like a- 
in 


fam ; 
*T was thine each. plumy songster to ex- 
cel; e 
And memory oft shalt fondly love to dwelt 
On thy sweet song, and all thy varied skill; 
Like joys long pasta mournful pleasing 
pain. 
—— +e 


» 


The following, written by a friefid of 
the Editor of the, W. I. was originally 
published in the Farmer’s Museum, while 
under the direction of Joseph Dennie Esq. 
a gentleman, whose reputation &s a polite 
scholar, is above the reach of our eulogy. 
We do not recollect ever to have seena 
more complete and finished specimen of 
alliteration; which though by some thought 
an iflegitimate species of wit, like rhymes 
and puns will probably continue to please, in 
spite of the formula of philosophers and 
rhetoricians. ‘ 


CITIZEN CARLISLE, 


Pleased with a peculiar piece of poetry, 
printed at a es announced as “ .an 
alliterative address,” I annex an answer 


aiphabetically arranged. Please to pub- 
lish it in your popular paper. 
Fricurep Fawny’s FgITHFUL 
FRIEND; to FREDERIC, FIG# « 
TIOUSLY FOND. 


ARTFUL ape of amorous airs, 
Banetul bait thy ballad bears ; 
Coaxing coxcomb, curb thy course, 
Disdain the dark, the De’il divorce... 
Ever eager to ersnare 
Foolish, flighty, friendless fair ;— 
Grisly ghosts, and goblings growling, 
Hurl him headlong, hideous, howling- 
Impious image, imp ingrate, ; 
Know, you kill’d the kindly Kate; © 

' Lovely Lydia, lank and lone, 
Mopes with meagre, morbid moan; 
Ninety nymphs, nay, nihety nine, 
On thy odious oaths opine ; 
Pens and pencils pine to paint 
Quibbling quigdities, or quaint; —, 
Rigid reason rants and rears, d 
Sighs and sobs, arm sinks and soars ; 
Tries the tender, tries the tefse, 
Vents variety in verse ; 
Warbies words, which wisely won _ 
Xenocrates and Xenophon. | 











Younker, yield toyawning, yea— 
Zounds, I’m oafelieig za zee. 


Published for THOMAS GKEEN FESSENDEN, at E. Sarceant’s Bookstore, No. 
39, Wall-street, opposite the U. S. Bank. 


PRINTED BY HOPKINS AND SEYMOUR, AT WASHINGTON’S HEAD, 
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